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“But does not the bond of peace mean 
‘uniformity of opinion?’ ’’ asks a correspond- 
ent. We can but view that bond as Love, 
and the bond of Love as Christ. 















Ir we believe that the ‘universal and sav- 
ing light of Christ ’’ is universal, we must 
own it universally, wheresoever manifested, 
among men of various creeds, climes and con- 
ditions besides our own. 













CHILDREN are naturally active, and love to 
help cheerful love. Let some parents, before 
being so lavish of the charge ‘“‘laziness,’’ 
look to their own uncomfortable spirits as the 
frst reason why it is a dread to their children 
to work with them. 
















AccoUNTS come in of many places of wor- 
ship in Kansas being deserted and others en- 
tirely closed on the First-day of the week dur- 
ing harvest time. Does not the same thing 
in principle occur in city or country at any 
wason of the year, when men and women sit- 
tng in a meeting for worship are really de- 
wrters of the meeting? With minds still im- 
mersed in their business or preferred run of 
thought, for all the purposes of a place of 
worship they are simply not there. 


An Indifference to Essential Differences. 


“LT hope the time will come,’’ we read in 
mextract from a letter, ‘‘ when Friends will 
Wfar recognize the right of individual con- 
sience in the matter of Baptism and the Sup- 
yer, that they will not dismember those who 
feel it required of them to observe these ob- 
viously scriptural requirements. ’’ 

They to whom the current forms of baptism 
td communion are “‘obviously scriptural’’ 
ind interpreted as imperative, belong in pro- 
fesion with societies maintaining that view. 
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We do, indeed, recognize the right of indi- 
vidual conscience in men to classify themselves 
in religious association according to their hon- 
est beliefs. But in any fellowship there are 
no rights of misrepresentation. In a total ab- 
stinence society there are morally no rights of 
membership for the moderate drinker. He 
who has in Spirit dismembered himself by a 
contrary belief or practice, can hardly respect 
his disowned Society, should it not be truth- 
ful enough to record the fact. The right of 
individual conscience is indeed sacred, but it is 
not a right of indiscriminate membership any- 
where. It cannot honestly entitle a Unita- 
rian to be a member of an orthodox profes- 
sion, or a Presbyterian to identify himself 
with the Mormons, or a sincere Romanist with 
the Methodists, or a Baptist with the Friends. 
To occupy a false position is not conscience. 
“*In essential unity,’’ and let them be the 
fountain of our unity. Let members who sus- 
pect their own unity with us as regards sym- 
bols, devote themselves first and foremost to 
the essentials, —to the spirit that giveth life, 
rather than to the letter that killeth the unity. 
Then, baptized into the essential life and 
spirit, and enjoying close communion there- 
with, believers will experience a union and 
fellowship that will forget the symbols in the 
substance; while they rejoice in Christ to re- 
member and realize that with which He said 
He would baptize his own and feed his own. 
There is one Baptism and one Bread that is 
indispensable. Nothing elementary can take 
their place without frustrating Christ’s spir- 
itual purpose for the soul, —without belittling 
his deep and lofty meaning for those words. 
Can any one charge that the baptism of the 
Holy Spirit experienced as a substitute for 
that of water can be a harm to any soul? Or 
that the baptism of water rested in as a sub- 
stitute for that of the Spirit can be anything 
but harm? But teach the carnal, and men are 
prone to stop at that, without ‘‘knowing wheth- 
er there be any Holy Ghost,”—without care 
to rise into the essential experience of Christ’s 
Spirit. Teach the spiritual baptism, and then 
men are not deceived to hide behind the car- 
nal. There is declared to be ‘‘ one baptism,” 
and ‘‘ one Spirit.’’ Which of the divers bap- 
tisms or washings is Christ’s preference for 
men to know? Which—the spiritual or the 
carnal—substituted for the other, does more 
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harm? Which substituted for the other must 
always do good? 

It is not, however, our estimate of the more 
of good or harm done that is the true criter- 
ion, but simply the plain will of the Lord in 
a matter. Is anything more “‘ obviously scrip- 
tural’’ than that the trend of Christ’s teach- 
ing is onward from and past all outward ordi- 
nances into the spiritual substance? That the 
obviously scriptural baptism and communion 
are to be obviously spiritual,—that the whole 
movement of Christ’s dispensation is past the 
letter and symbol into the spirit and life, — 
one who does not see this has missed the obvi- 
ous lesson of the whole course of Scripture. 

If no others, let their be one Christian So- 
ciety at least that shall be Christ’s vanguard 
as a standard-bearer of his spiritual intention 
and dispensation. And if any among these 
pioneers who are not in doctrine of them, but 
in a spiritual essential of membership are of 
the contrary part, as more limited to the let- 
ter in their interpretations,—-let these in all 
honesty of ‘‘ individual conscience,” after find- 
ing they must differ, be excused in love to 
profess with those whom they more truly rep- 
resent. 





HAD BEEN WiTH Jesus.—One familiar with 
the workings and everyday life of James Chal- 
mers, relates a beautiful little incident which 
came under his observation, and which vividly 
portrays the Christlike nature of a man of God. 
He says: 

**One day I went into a house where one of 
his people was hedridden. She had been in 
great pain for many years, and as I went in I 
thought she looked ever so bright. I said, 
“You are better to-day?’ ‘Yes,’ she said, 
‘you know I have had Mr. Chalmers this after- 
noon, and do you know, he never comes but 
when he is gone I think that is just how Jesus 
Christ would have come to see me. When he 
sits and looks at me I think that is how Jesus 
would have looked, and when he opens his 
mouth and speaks to me I think that is how 
Jesus would have spoken, and when he prays 
I can almost hear the very voice of my Master 
praying for me, and he always asks for the 
things that I think Jesus above everything else 
would like me to have. He never goes but 
he leaves behind the impression that it has 
been like a visit from Jesus. He reminds me 
of Jesus.”’ 





Our power is God’s power in us; and our 
faith is the power with which we grasp his 
power and find it made ours. His strength 
made perfect in our weakness, 
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with the principles of animal nutrition and the 
value of foods. 

In addition to all the expert knowledge re- 
quired, there are those mental qualities which 
are developed by scientific training—a keen 
perception and an alert habit of mind, a full 
appreciation of the value of facts and hospi- 
tality to new ideas, together with that flexibi- 
lity which enables its possessor to adapt him- 
self more readily to changed conditions. Evi- 
dently the farmer of the future will not be 
*‘the man with the hoe.’’—Josiah Strong, in 
Success. 


COLLECTING Corks. —The fact that the 
world’s supply of cork is much less than the 
demand, has been working a peaceful revulution 
in many trades. In the big hotels, restaurants 
and saloons the cork perquisite is now a mod- 
erately valuable privilege. They are no longer 
cast contemptuously by, but are thrown intoa 
box or cask, where they accumulate until the 
cork picker arrives, who pays a round sum in 
cash for all offered to him. The average 
waiter now employs corkscrews which inflict 
minimum damage upon the cork, and in many 
cases where a number of bottles are opened in 
the course of a day a steel cork extractor is 
used. 

Many large corks can be recut with consid- 
erable profit. Others, which have been injured, 
can be cut so as to discard the injured portion 
and utilize that which is sound. Corks which 
have been discolored by grease can be cleaned 
by benzine, ammonia water or lime and water. 
Those which have been discolored or flavored 
by medicine can be rendered usable by long 
continued boiling with a small amount of chlor- 
ide of lime and subsequent drying in a kiln or 
oven. 

The finest quality consists of champagne 
corks. These always command a good price. 
It is possible to re-use them, and this is said to 
be done by many manufacturers both at home 
and abroad. Others can be recut so as to 
obliterate the maker’s or bottler’s name, which 
is usually branded upon the side or lower sur- 
face. 
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Henry Kite. 


Henry Kite, of Notton, in Hertfordshire, 
was but little known to Friends in his early 
life, being brought up in the National Church, 
and for some time frequented the meetings of 
the Methodists. Being favored with an awak- 
ening visitation, he was brought to see the ex- 
ceeding sinfulness of sin, and to feel judgment 
on the transgressing nature in him: and by 
obedience to these discoveries he became meas- 
urably reformed in life and conversation. 

In the year 1768 he frequented our religious 
meetings, sitting therein in a weighty, solemn 
frame of mind, and his general conduct being 
consistent, he was inthe year following re- 
ceived asa member. A faithful discharge of 
the duties of his station, which was that of a 
servant, procured the esteem of his employ- 
ers; who readily made way for his attendance 
of meetings for worship and discipline, where- 
in he was very exemplary. He was a man of 
a meek and humble spirit, and although not 
large in testimony, yet he grew in his gift, in 
the exercise whereof he was plain, lively and 
edifying, reaching the witness of Truth in the 
heart. He was useful also in the discipline of 


the church, having been frequently engaged 
therein to the satisfaction of his friends. It 
was his lot to meet with divers close trials, 
which he bore with christian fortitude. Dur- 
ing his last illness, he said, ‘‘My poor body is 
much afflicted, but I am comfortable in mind, 
which I esteem a great favor. I have paid 
my visit to the Yearly Meeting, and have no 
cause to repent, for I believe I was in my place 
in so doing.”” And at another time, to his 
wife, ‘‘My dear, do not weep for me, although 
my body is in a suffering state, my mind en- 
joys a perfect calm, andI have no fear of 
death.”” On being asked by one of his sons 
how he was, he replied, “‘Thou seest thy poor 
father laboring under great bodily affliction, 
but I am preserved with a still quiet mind, and 
I feel the Lord’s goodness graciously extended 
to me.’’ 

To his daughter he said, ‘‘My dear, a few 
words have sprung in my mind very comforta- 
bly; which are, ‘The Lord is risen in his holy 
temple, let all the earth be silent before him.’ 
What can the temple be but the body? 0, 
what a comfort to feel the Lord’s goodness so 
graciously extended to me, a poor creature. 
I can truly say I have given all up. I have 
committed all into the hands of a merciful God, 
to do with me as He pleaseth; either to take 
me or restore me to health; I have no will in 
it. O, what a favor is this, to be resigned 
either to life or to death.”’ 

At another time, ‘‘I have to remember that 
‘the Lord is a strong tower, whereunto the 
righteous flee and are saved.’ ‘I have fought 
the good fight, and have kept the faith, hence- 
forth there is Jaid up for me a crown of right- 
eousness.’” 

The day before he died, amongst other things 
he said, ‘‘I am clear of the blood of every one. 
I feel my disorder making its progress, and it 
appears to me I shall be removed in a little 
time. My bodily affliction is great, but the 
sweet peace of my mind is far greater. 0, 
how I feel the sweet peace of heavenly love!’’ 

He departed this life the fifteenth of the 
Sixth Month, 1793, aged about fifty-five years, 
and a minister about twenty-four years. 


PETER. 


“T know him not.” Ah! Peter, yes thou dost, 
But clouds abyssmal wrap thy mind confused, 
And warp thy tongue to utter words awry. 
But lo! an arrow charged has rent the veil, 
And fountains sealed send forth their pearly spray, 
And swiftly dost thou stand erect a man, 
Subdued, restored, uplifted and employed, 
A rock ’gainst which the billows break in vain. 

H. T. MILLER. 

BEAMSVILLE, Ont. 


WHEN a man wishes God to be like himself, 
it argues that he is vicious; but, when he de- 
sires to be like God, it indicates that he is 
virtuous. — Willam Secker. 


Items Concerning the Society. 


Besides the minute granted by Concord Quarterly 
Meeting to Thomas H. Whitson to visit Western 
Yearly Meetings, a minute was also granted to 
Jonathan KE. Rhoads to visit the Yearly Meeting 
soon to occur at Emporia, Kansas, and for such 
other service within its limits as Truth may open 
the way for. 

The new lunch room provided by the Quarterly 
Meeting in the basement of the meeting-house at 
Media, Pa., was also opened for use, and a liberal 


luncheon freely dispensed to nearly 250 

and attenders of the meeting. There was 
sociability among those present, and the 
ment proved successful, and very helpful to th) 
Friends residing in the town, as well as to thep 
visitors. 


Notes from Others. 


At Fort Sill, the famous Apache chief, Geronim 
and a dozen of his warriors were baptized into th 
Methodist church by a pastor on a recent First-day, 


The Supreme Court in Austria, which has hith 
erto classed the 1500 members of the Con 
tional churches in that country as atheists, has rm 
recently decided that Congregationalists are Chris 
tians. 

Viscount Watanabe of Japan, a prominent state. 
man and a Buddhist, is said to warn Christian 
against the idea that Christianity must be modified 
to meet the needs of Japan. 


“THE ISLES SHALL WAIT For His LAW.”—There 
are islands of the sea whose people are testified 
of as more godly and more faithful than the peopl 
of the most enlightened communities in England 
and America. 


It is estimated that the number of converts ia 
all heathen lands to-day exceeds one million souk 
in Protestant missions alone. Missions have bee 
planted within a single century in every nation 
and island of the world. 


John Wanamaker during his recent visit in Indis 
presented to the Y.M. C. A. of Madras the large 
and commodious building now occupied by that s 
ciety. He also gave to the work of missionary 
education at Allahabad in Central India, $33,000, 


The newest way to relieve ministers of cand 
dating is to send a phonograph to the church, de 
siring to hear a candidate, into which the minister 
has preached several sermons. This plan has re 
cently been tried by a Jewish Hungarian congre 
gation with success. ‘ 


The fact that a negro can succeed as an athlete 
and asa student, although he attends one of the 
richest universities in the worid, has been demon 
strated at Harvard within the last few years. On 
commencement day this year, it was a colored boy 
who figured conspicuously as an orator. 


The Universalist Leader believes that “ the hour 
has struck for the resuscitation of the Christian 
Church.” “The incongruity and inadequacy of the 
Church as a purveyor of pleasure, a social facte 
tum, a political dictator or a university substitu 
are being acknowledged by far-seeing wisdom 
Religion is renascent.” 


Georgette Lummis, known in church circles# 
“Sister Georgette,” has recently deeded her beat 
tiful country home at Shandaken in the Catskill 
to W. N. Ackley, rector of St. Andrew’s Chureh, 
Brooklyn, to be used as it now is for a mountall 
vacation home for women and girls unable to pay 
current prices for board. 


The year’s consumption of tobacco in the Unitel 
States includes seven billions of cigars, ten bik 
lions of cigarettes, and two hundred and eighty 
millions of pounds of manufactured tobacco. Th 
one item ot smoking and chewing tobacco, & 
clusive of cigars, cigarettes and snuff, registers a 
annual over-all value of more than $500,000,00 


It is shown by a report of the Alumni Associ 
tion of Princeton Theological Seminary that ti 
average minister's life reaches the threescore 
ten years’ mark. Of 41 ministers who have 
during the past year, one had reached 96 years ® 
months ; 2 had passed their ninetieth year ; 5 # 
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eightieth; 14 their seventieth, and 6 their sixtieth 
The youngest died at 29; the average of the 41 
was 68 years. 

























President Butler of Columbia University re- 
cently delivered a powerful address in which he 
made a plea for a larger knowledge of the Eng- 
lish Bible as a work of literature. He declared 
that a knowledge of the Bible is passing out of 
the life of the rising generation, and with this is 
frst disappearing any acquaintance with the re- 
jigious element which has shaped our civilization 
from the beginning. 





Many houses of worship in Kansas are reported 
deserted and others entirely closed on First-day 
during harvest time, and the men and women are 
jn the fields to help save the hundred-million-bushel 
crop now overripe. In thirty counties 25,000 men 
worked in the harvest all one First-day. Women 
took the seat on the reapers and drove the teams, 
while others carried water to the fields for the 
harvesters. Harvesting by moonlight during the 
time of moon was inaugurated and for a week 
sight and day shifts kept the reapers running. 





The society called “Disciples of Christ” is al- 
ready making tentative plans for the centennial 
observance of their founding as a religious body. 
It was in 1809 that the Declaration and Address, 
which formed their visible beginning, were put 
forth. In 1909 the Brotherhood will celebrate the 
aniversary. Plans under discussion are for me- 
morial addresses in every church, small and great, 
and in the principal cities where disciples are 
strongest, as St. Louis, Indianapolis, Louisville, 
Cincinnati and Pittsburg, mass meetings at which 
the largest outside possible public will be invited 
to attend. 





CHOCTAW AND CHEROKEE BIBLES. — The Moki 
Bible and the Navajo are not yet, but the Choc- 
taw and the Cherokee, and a dozen others, more 
or less, are in constant use. The Choctaw na- 
tion recently offered $500 from their public funds 
fora revised Choctaw Bible. John Edwards re- 
cently died in San Jose, Cal., leaving behind him 
the results of years of faithful labor in compara- 
tive studies of Hebrew and Choctaw, breaking out 
anew linguistic path while he labored for his 
Choctaws. The churches of the Indian nation have 
had their foundations laid. The Bible sometimes 
goes ahead and blazes the way for the organized 
churches to follow. 





A SNARE IN MEMBERSHIP.—Robert J. Campbell, 
successor of the late Joseph Parker in the London 
City Temple, recently told a fashionable New York 
city congregation that there is always peril in 
church membership. There is an awful danger lest 
the relationship of a person with the church should 
keep him out of the true life of Christ. There are 
thousands of people whose church membership is 
nothing more than a lightning-rod put up for their 
protection. They imagine that because they are 
members of the Church they are safe. 

In another discourse he said that the world is 
beginning to know that every good thing has 
come by the way of Nazareth. 





THE NAPLES SocIETY FOR THE PROTECTION OF 
ANIMALS.—The following letter has been received 
from the Duke of Portland regarding a work of 
mercy : 

“I should be much obliged if you would allow 
me, as a recent visitor to Italy, to bring to the 
notice of your readers the splendid work done by 
the Naples Society for the Protection of Animals. 
For some years it had to struggle constantly 
against the violent opposition of the people and 
the indifference of the authorities, but it is steadily 
Winning both over to its side, and has now twenty- 
two inspectors, who are not only in Naples and the 
Mighborhood, but also at Rome, Genoa, Alassio, 
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Bordighera, Brindisi and Girgent (Sicily). 
1902 these agents made the carters attach extra 
animals to 29,431 carts and diminish the loads of 
4,397 others, while persons were made to alight 
from 27,808 overloaded conveyances. 
ciety’s office there is a room fifteen feet square 
and ten feet high, the walls of which are com- 
pletely covered from floor to ceiling with thou- 
sands of spiked curb-chains and other metal in- 
struments of torture confiscated by the inspectors, 
who in the last twelve years have destroyed the 
enormous number of 222,000 sticks and 21,000 
stakes used for beating animals. 
horse and donkey parades a steady improvement 
is seen year by year in the care bestowed on the 
animals, and I can personally testify that a large 
number of the cab horses in Naples, which were 
formerly nearly all lame, miserably thin and cov- 
ered with sores, are now in splendid. condition. 
I regret to learn that the income of this admirable 
society has recently fallen off considerably, and I 
appeal to the generosity of your readers to assist 
it in carrying on its arduous and much needed 


At the annual 





INCREASE IN BIBLE CIRCULATION.—The American 
Bible Society has, during the year just closed, 
circulated 1,993,558 volumes of the Scriptures, an 
increase of 269,767 over the issues of the year 
Of these 734,649 were distributed in 
the United States, an increase of 47,894 over the 
In the foreign field there were 
circulated 1,258,909, an increase of 221,873 over 
This is, in every respect, an 


year preceding. 


the preceding year. 
advancement of the work. 

The Bible Societies are said to be doing an im- 
portant work in Central America. 
British and Foreign Bible Society began operations 
there in 1812, it was a criminal offence to intro- 
duce the Bible into Spanish territory. But at the 
Central American Exposition, 1897, the Bible So- 
ciety was awarded a gold medal. Now, the Guata- 
mala State Press. bas heen authorized to use the 
State Press for the publication of the Scriptures. 
The bishop of Costo Rico has begun to import 
Spanish Testaments, published by a rival Roman 
Catholic Bible Society, which have scarcely any 
notes. The American Bible Society is said to be 
meeting with success under the guidance of a 
South American hero, Penzotti. 
Foreign Bible Society is the great Protestant force 
in Siberia, working for the pagans and for the 
higher life of the Colonists. Bookstalls are found 
at a number of stations along the new railway 
Russian scholars are co- 
operating with the Bible Society in bringing out 
translations for the aboriginal tribes of Siberia, 
and portions of the Bible are now available in 
The main reliance of the 
Bible Society, however, is not the bookstore or 
depot as agencies, but the colporteur, “ who is now 
becoming a recognized institution in the land.” 
Free passes are granted him on steamboats, and 
freight on paper is gratuitous. 
where and gains access to the convict, the exile, 
the miner, the peasant, and the high official. 


The British and 


where Bibles are sold. 


seven of its languages. 


He goes every- 





THe Money TEST FOR PREACHERS.—The Chicago 
Inter-Ocean says that L. A. Crandall’s advice to 
divinity students to quit the ministry if they fail 
to make a good living out of it was advice to be 
taken with some reservations if the ministry is 
not to degenerate into a more secular profession. 

The money test of a preacher is, after all, a 
wofully inadequate one. 
would leave without spiritual guidance or assist- 
ance those too poor to pay a minister or too ig- 
norant to appreciate the advantages of religion. 

The state of the Established Church of England 
before Wesley came, illustrates the deplorable con- 
dition to which the Christian ministry may come 
by applying the money test too rigidly. To the 
great majority of educated Englishman of that | 


If rigidly applied it 
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time the ministry had become a profession like any 
other. They went into it or stayed out of it ac- 
cording to their prospect of material success in it. 


There were exceptions—many noble exceptions 


—of course, but there can be no doubt that most 
of the English clergy of that time regarded their 
duties as not essentially different from those of 
the merchant or banker. They were put in cer- 
tain places to do certain things for which they 
were paid. Of doing very much, if anything, 
beyond what they were paid for, they never thought. 
They were not, with rare exceptions, bad men. It 
was an age of formal decency, and social senti- 
ment would not tolerate a profligate priest. But 
they made the service of God merely a means of 
livelihood. 


As a result there were millions in Christian Eng- 


land as ignorant of the Christian religion as the 
most benighted savages. It was in protest against 
this failure of the Church of England to do its 
duty by the poor and lowly that John Wesley went 
forth, without thought of material gain, taking all 
the world as his parish in which to preach Christ 
and to win souls to righteousness. 


ANOTHER STEP TOWARD PEACE. — Next to The 


Hague tribunal in importance, says the Chicago 
Post, and representing a phase of the international 
peace movement hardly less practical, are the or- 
ganizations in the French Chamber of Deputies 
and the House of Commons known as the interna- 
tional arbitration groups. These groups are made 
up of influential, active members, of the Chamber 
and House respectively, who are interested in the 
cause of the world’s peace, who are ready to work 
for it, and who devote thought and effort to develop- 
ing practical means of accomplishing it through 
encouragement of international arbitration. 


As active legislators of present influence and au- 


thority in the principal representative bodies of 
their respective countries, these two groups of 
French and English public men make a powerful 
centre of influence. Their position in their re- 
spective legislative bodies arms thear with practi- 
cal power, which as their numbers increase will 


more and more affect the acts and attitude of their 


Governments in dealing with international ques- 


tions. 

Thus they are not simply honorary bodies, in- 
dulging in mere academic discussions, but effectual 
organizations with at least the nucleus of imme- 
diate influence on the policies of their Govern- 
ments. 

The visit of the French group to England which 
began recently is an event of significance and im- 
portance. Premier Balfour, a member of the Eng- 
lish group, struck the right note when he “ urged 
his auditors not to allow this interchange of ideas 
and opinions to remain in the abstract, but to see 
that it extended to the practical business of life 
and to international relations in their broadest 
sense.” He also declared it to be the deliberate in- 
tention of England and France to place on a per- 
manent basis some organization to prevent the 
causes of petty friction which tended to lead to 
international difficulties. 

The assurance is not, and could not be, at the 
present stage, perhaps, very definite. It seems, 
however, to point to or adumbrate a permanent 
Anglo-French tribunal of arbitration. 

Practical measures are indeed more likely to de- 
velop from the efforts of such active groups of 
legislators as the French and English organiza- 
tions than from lay societies or governmental 
commissions. 

There should be such an organization in every 
national legislative body in Europe and America. 





“Be strong! 
It matters not how deep intrenched the wrong, 
How hard the battle goes—the day how long. 
‘ Faint not! Fight on! To-morrow comes the song. 
Be strong!” 
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SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 


Unitep StaTzes—Reports on the corn, wheat and oats 
crop, furnished by 1033 bank presidents in all parts of 
the United States, showed slight decreases from last year. 

Two companies have been organized for the purpose of 
extracting the stumps of fir trees which have been left 
in the ground by lumbermen in the State of Washington. 
It has been found that from each cord of wood contained 
in these fir stumps from $40 to $50 worth of pitch, tur- 
pentine, creosote, tar oil and common tar can be obtained, 
which warrants the clearing of the land and the extrac- 
tion of these materials. 

Postmaster General Payne states that during the Sev- 
enth Month 3000 new routes in the rural free delivery 
system have been established. There are now on file pe- 
titions for about 11,000 more routes. 

The Shaker community at New Lebanon, New York, 
appealed recently to the Legislature of that State for ex- 
emption from taxation on the ground of the financial in- 
ability of their society, which is slowly dying out. It is 
said that their number is about one-fifth of that fifty 
years ago. 

In consequence of the recent advance in the price of 
cotton, it is estimated that the crop this year is worth 
$200,000,000 more to the Southern States than at former 
prices. It is stated that many improvements in cities, 
such as new office buildings, schoolhouses, storehouses, 
electric light and water plants, street railways, have been 
started as a result of the advance. Values of bank stocks 
and other securities, based on Southern enterprise, have 
also increased. 

The Pennsylvania Railroad Company has added many 
thousands of new cars and hundreds of locomotives to its 
equipment this year, but it is said that even this enormous 
addition to the transportation department will be insuffi- 
cient to carry the freight offered. The bituminous coal 
trade will not be so heavy as last winter, but it is ex- 
pected that the shipments of other classes of freight will 
be the largest ever known. 

There were 426 deaths in this city last week, reported 
to the Board of Health. This is 3 more than the pre- 
vious week and 20 less than the corresponding week of 
1902. Of the foregoing 231 were males and 195 fe- 
males: 56 died of consumption of the lungs ; 21 of in- 
flammation of the lungs and surrounding membranes ; 
5 of diphtheria; 14 of cancer; 7 of apoplexy; 14 of 
typhoid fever; 6 of scarlet fever, and 7 of small-pox. 

ForEIGN.—A series of disasters occurring simultan- 
eously in the tunnel used by underground railways in 
Paris has caused the loss of eighty-four lives and injuries 
to many others; chiefly by fire and suffocation caused by 
the burning of wooden cars which were accidentally set 
on fire. 

The British vice consul at Odessa has made a report 
respecting the late murder of Jews at Kischeneff which 
places the number of Jews killed at forty-one and the 
wounded at 303. He states that “about eight hundred 
and eighty rioters were arrested and three hundred and 
eight were punished on minor charges, while two hun- 
dred and sixteen were acquitted. Three hundred and sixty 
rioters are still to be tried, of which number one hundred 
are charged with murder in addition to other crimes. If 
they are found guilty they will be sentenced to penal ser- 
vitude on the Island of Sakhalin.” 

The London Times correspondents say that private 
Kischeneff advices ascribe the notable improvement that 
has taken place there to the agitation of the foreign 
press. 

The Irish Land bill has passed both houses of Parlia- 
ment. Its object is to substitute peasant ownership for 
landlordism in Ireland. The bill proposes a free grant of 
twelve million pounds and the loan of one hundred mil- 
lion pounds to tenants for the purchase of lands they are 
now renting. 

The tenants are to pay three and a quarter per cent. 
interest on loans from the government. The bill estab- 
lishes a new department of the Irish land commission, 
called the “‘ Estates Commissioners,” who are under con- 
trol of the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland. They will decide 
what constitutes estates, and they may refuse their sanc- 
tion to the sale of poor and noneconomic holdings unless 
adequate facilities are given therewith. The agreements 
of sales are to be sanctioned by the commissioners under 
a fixed scale based on judicial rent. It is expected that 
the measure will give great relief to the poorer classes in 
Ireland, and go far towards establishing a better feeling 
between them and their landlords, many of whom live in 
England. It is to go into effect Eleventh Month First 
next. 

— has been prorogued until Eleventh Month, 
nd. 

The effect of the arbitration act in New Zealand which 
has been in force about nine years, has been very help- 
ful in settling and in preventing disputes between em- 
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ployers and employed. It is stated that there are at 
present registered in New Zealand ninety-seven industrial 
unions of employers and two hundred and seventy-four 
industrial unions of workers. No trade of any conse- 
quence exists in the colony which is not working either 
under an industrial agreement or under an award of the 
arbitration court. The general effect of the act has been 
to promote stability of business and confidence in under- 
taking contracts, to raise wages, to shorten working 
hours and prevent unneccessary overtime, to eliminate 
the “sweater” and encourage the legitimate, honest com- 
petition in trade. 

There has been no attempt at a strike or lockout in 
New Zealand during the last nine years that has not quickly 
been suppressed by the operations of the act. For an 
outlay of some ten thousand dollars a year—less than 
the cost of one day’s loss and destruction to the commu- 
nity over a single strike—industrial peace and commer- 
cial security have been secured. 

An earthquake, having the region of Mt. Ztna as a 
centre, was felt throughout Southern and Central Italy 
and islands adjacent to the peninsula on the eleventh 
inst. The shock lasted two minutes, but little damage is 
reported. Mt. Vesuvius is again in eruption and the 
whole district around the volcano is shaken by recent 
earthquake shocks, and an utter panic prevails, the pop- 
ulation crowding the places of worship to pray or gath- 
ering in open spaces for safety. Experts, however, af- 
firm that so far there is no reason to fear a serious dis- 
aster. 

Earthquake shocks are also reported from Greece and 
the island of Malta on the 11th inst. 

A hurricane swept the island of Jamaica on the tenth 
inst. which it is stated it will take years to recover from. 
The entire eastern end of the island has been devastated. 
Villages have been demolished. Thousands of the peas- 
antry, rendered homeless and destitute, are wandering 
about seeking food and shelter. Hundreds of prosperous 
food growers have been brought to bankruptcy and ruin. 

The western end of the island, which it was at first 
supposed had escaped, also suffered considerably, though 
not to the extent which the eastern onedid. New bana- 
na plantations planted there were partly destroyed, and 
the orange and coffee crops were also injured. 

Efforts ars being made at Kingston to relieve the im- 
mediate wants of some localities by subscriptions of food 
and clothing, but the local efforts at best are totally in- 
adequate. Unless immediate shipments of foodstuffs come 
from America, it is said deaths by starvation are inevitable. 

A dispatch from Sofia in Bulgaria says, the Bulgarian 
government has presented a memorandum to the Powers 
setting forth at great length the condition of affairs dur- 
ing the past three months in Macedonia since the Turk- 
ish government undertook to inaugurate the promised re- 
forms. The most precise details, dates, places and names 
of persons are given in the memorandum, the whole con- 
stituting a terrible category of murder, torture, incen- 
diarism, pillage and general oppression committed by the 
Ottoman soldiers and officials. 

Tired of waiting the fulfillment of promises of better 
conditions, and driven to despair, the Bulgarian popula- 
tion have thrown themselves into a revolution, which is 
now spreading in an Ottoman province, one hundred and 
fifty miles from the Bulgarian frontier. 

Official statistics show that there are seventeen million 
children in Russia between the ages of six and fourteen 
receiving absolutely no education. 

A dispatch of the twelfth from Buenos Ayres says, se- 
vere shocks of earthquake at Mendoza destroyed a num- 
ber of houses. Five persons were killed and many others 
injured. . 


It is stated that during the nineteenth century London |- 


grew from a city of eight hundred thousand people to 
one of six million five hundred thousand—that is in- 
creased eight-fold. New York increased from sixty thou- 
sand to three million five hundred thousand—nearly sixty- 
fold. London is now increasing seventeen per cent. in a 
decade and New York twenty-five per cent. 

Sheep and cattle during the last year have died in New 
South Wales by thousands from lack of water and grass. 
Of sixty million sheep it is estimated that only twenty 
million have survived. 
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Unless otherwise specified, two dollars have been re- 
ceived from each person, paying for vol. 77. 


Alva J. Smith, Agt. Kans., $8 for Joshua P. Smith, 
Andrew Hinshaw and Hannah N. Hinshaw, $4; 
Joshua L. Baily, Pa.; Mary Tatum Evans, Phila.; 
E. Hayes, O.; Mabel A. McKewen, N. J.; James 
M. Moon, Pa.; Lucy R. Tatum, Del.; M. R. New- 
kirk, Phila.; J. R. Haines, G’t’n; Mary Reynolds, 
Ind.; Andrew Roberts, Idaho; for Mary Lownes 
Levis, Pa.; Josepn Henderson, Agt. for Julia A. 
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Norland, Minn.; Mary Hodgson, G’t’n; James W 
Oliver, Mass.; Joseph Trimble, Pa., $10 for big. 
self, Phebe M. Hawley, Natalie H. Stacey, Tow, 
send T. Sharpless and Mary W. Sharpless; Samuel 
T. Haight, Agt. Canada, $21 for Joseph H. 
ton, Catharine Hall, Henry S. Moore, Anna 
Moore, George Pollard, Joseph G. Pollard, Mary 
Ann Treffry, Joshua Waring, Edward W: 
Wm. H. Treffry and John Pollard, $1 to No. 2; 
Deborah P. Mendenhall, Pa.; Walter L. Moore 
N. J.; Reece L. Thomas, Pa.; Eliza F. Browni 
R. I.; Henry W. Forsythe, Pa.; Anne S. Li 
cott, G’t’'n; W. W. Hazard, Agt. for Martha K 
Otis, N. Y.; Reuben Satterthwaite, Del.; Margaret 
J. Scott, Pa.; Lloyd Balderston and for G 
Balderston, Md.; Seth Shaw, Agt. O., for Wh 
Hall and Abner I. Hall; Ole T. Sawyer, Ta., $14 
for himself, John Knudson, Iver Olson, Sigbjom 
T. Rosdale, Malinda Thompson, Anna T. Tosten- 
son and Lester Chamness; L. O. Stanley, A 
Ia., $11 for Newlin Carter, Joel W. Hodson, Ma 
Carter, $3, to No. 40 V. 78, R. B. Pickett and Wm, 
C. Stanley; Phebe E. Hall, Agt. O., $11 for Elisha 
Doudna, Rosella Hartley, Hannah R. Carter, 
Hannah A. Webster, Lydia P. Webster and Henry 
Hartley, $1 to No. 27; B. V. Stanley, Agt. Ia., 
for Elwood Spencer and Robert W. bienptalll 
Dak.; J. Clinton Starbuck, M. D., Mass.; Anna 
Woolman for Sarah G. Woolman, Pa.; Hamilton 
Haines, Phila.; Mary E. Allen, M. D., Phila,, to 
No. 14 V. 78; Clinton E. Hampton, Kans., $4 for 
Elizabeth Hoyle and William D. Smith; Mark H, 
Buzby, N. J.;R. P. Gibbons, Del.; Margaret Maule, 
Pa.; H. Y. Pennell, M. D., Pa.; Thos. H. Whitson, 
Agt. Pa., $18 for Sibella S. Cope, Lydia H. Dar 
lington, Lydia Embree, Mary E. Webb, Eliza A, 
Martin, James F. Reid, Wm. B. Moore, Elhanan 
Zook and Rachel M. a Negus, Agt. la, 
$16 for Elias Crew, Archibald Crosbie, Jacob Cook, 
Lars C. Hansen, Hannah M. Knudson, Jane Li 
Lydia B. Oliphant and Anders, Wisborg, Ore.; 
abeth S. Brinton, F’kf’d; Jno. Barclay Jones and 
for Edward M. Jones, G’t’n; Geo. A. Keely, Del, 
Anna Pancoast, Pa.; Hannah P. Smedley, Pas 
Isaac N. Vail, Calif.; Wm. Trimble, Pa.; John H, 
Ballinger, N. J., $6 for himself, Edward H. Jones 
and Chas. D. Ballinger. 

tee” Remittances received after Third-day noon will nat 
appear in the Receipts until the following weck. 


NOTICES. 
Wanted.—Someone to assist with household Juties 
and help care for a small child. Address 
E. P. F. BRINTON, 
Timicula, Pa. 


Friends’ Library, 142 N. Sixteenth Street, 
Philadelphia.—During the Seventh and Eighth Months 
the Library will be open only on Second and Fifth Days 
from 3 P. M. to 6 P. M. 


Western Quarterly Meeting of Friends.—Th 
train leaving Broad Street Station, Philadelphia, 7.16 4. 
M., on the 21st instant, will be met at West Grove, to 
convey (free of charge), those desiring to attend the 
Western Quarterly Meeting of Friends, to be held at § 
London Grove, Chester County, Pa. It would assist the 
committee if those intending to come would inform by 
postal in advance. 

TRUMAN C. Moore, 
GeoRGE R. CHAMBERS, 
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Wanted—Friends to take charge of the School for 
Indian Children at Tunesassa, N. Y., as Superintendent 
and Matron. Application can be made to Henry Hall, 
Friends’ Asylum, Frankford, Philadelphia, or Zebedee 
Haines, West Grove, Pa. 





‘Wanted—Middle-aged or young woman to assist with 
housekeeping; Friendly inclined person preferred. 
Address W, 
Office of “‘ THE FRIEND.” 








DiED, on the thirteenth of Seventh Month, 1903, MARIA 
HARTLEY, aged nearly ninety-five years. She was a mem 
ber of Richland Preparative and Stillwater Monthly Meet 
ings of Friends, Ohio. Her physical and mental powers 
were retained in a large degree until quite recently. 
was a firm believer in the principles and doctrines 
Friends, and all her long life attended her meeting whet 
We doubt not she was 


No, 422 Walnut Street 





















































































































































